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community. Not the desire of gain but the sense of social
inter-dependence would provide the motive both for work and
for the willing acceptance by each in turn of the unpleasant
sides of scientific economic organization, Unfortunately, while
Saint-Simon and Fourier anticipated on paper many modern
ideas, their optimism had little relation to the real world and
Fourier's phalanxes, like Owen's communities, had to be con-
tent with unsuccessful transatlantic experiments in conditions
removed from the real problems of civilization.

What socialism needed was a man with sufficient personality
and courage to cut himself adrift from the unreal optimism
that had so long survived the Christian dogmas which had
once justified it. It needed a man who could discern the genuine
beliefs of the time and on them build up a radically new social
philosophy, a materialist who could build a materialist Utopia
on a materialist foundation. That man was Karl Marx.

Marx, like Rousseau, is the despair of the logical philosophic
critic. On a superficial analysis, he is unaccountable. The
critics have never ceased to dissect the works of this Jewish
bourgeois, temperamental, quarrelsome, ungrateful, living on
charity, abnormal in mind, diseased in body; they have vied
with each other in proving the contradictions and absurdities
of his theories and in pointing out the antiquity of what he
thought most new and of much which is nothing but plagiarism
from the works of his predecessors. Yet, like Rousseau whose
work was so important a cause of the French Revolution, Marx,
for all his contradictions, made possible the Russian Revolution.
The humble research worker who for thirty years read like any
obscure student in the British Museum can claim to have been
the most important figure of the nineteenth century. Running
through his endless pages of subtleties, contradictions, obscurities,
there is one constant conviction which explains the tremendous
influence which he exerted; it is the conviction that, in a world in
which the strongest force is bound to prevail, the strongest force
is the proletariate, and the proletariate must therefore inevitably
become dictator. Translated into moral terms, this same con-
viction is expressed in his axiom that 'the notion of human